STORM IN EUROPE
Isvolsky had now reached London and the other Governments reserved
their opinion while he approached the British Government.
Grey and Asquith were obdurate about the Straits. They put a
simple question to Isvolsky. Did he, in asking for the " opening of
the Straits," mean that they should be opened both ways, for the
warships of other nations to go into the Black Sea as well as for
Russian warships to come out of it into the Mediterranean * Or did
he mean merely that Russian warships should have the privilege of
coming out and no others be permitted to go in 2 Isvolsky beyond
doubt meant only the second of these things and the question reduced
him to great confusion. Since he was unable or unwilling to answer
it, the negotiations fell through and he departed from London in
worse plight than ever. Grey and Asquith were not dissatisfied to
see it end so. So great a departure from traditional British policy
as the " opening of the Straits " would have been difficult to justify-
to the public, and Grey was more than ever determined not to be the
means of inflicting another blow on the Young Turks merely to get
Isvolsky out of his scrape. He told him that if Russia came to a
friendly agreement with Turkey we should not be able to block it,
and with that Isvolsky had to be content. No more was heard about
the question of the Straits.
Isvolsky now fell back on the proposal of a Conference to regularize
the situation, which meant to save Russia's face. Grey had been for
this from the beginning, provided there was a preliminary agreement
about the subjects to be discussed, and Clemenceau, the French Prime
Minister, thought it the best way out. But for a great Power to
consent to a Conference on a question which it had settled for itself
was held by long tradition to be a serious reverse, and in the affitir
of France and Morocco the Germans had been at great pains to make
it seem so. Austria was determined not to be called to the bar of any
Conference, and Germany, after her first ill-humour, was in no mind
to compel her. By this time the question had become greatly com-
plicated by the attitude of Serbia, which was gesticulating wildly
and, failing instant compensation, threatening to start a war in the
confident belief that Russia would be bound to support her.
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